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INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS 


BY A. D. MANI 


| has INDIAN PRESS is a vigorous instrument of political 

education. Indian newspapers as a rule give little 
space to stories of human interest; they are preoccupied 
with the political problems of the day. The story of a 
mother giving birth to a child in an ambulance on the 
way to the hospital will not get front-page billing in 
an Indian newspaper. But one finds many leading ar- 
ticles on such subjects as Point Four, Tunisia, the In- 
dian elections, or the International Bank. The domina- 
tion of the press by political discussion is reflected 
in both news and editorial columns. 

The reason for this is not far to seek. So long as 
the British were masters of the country, the press 
of India functioned as a vehicle for Indian nationalism, 
and was regarded with suspicion as an instrument of 
sedition. Hence for over fifty years the Indian press 
has been preoccupied with political argument, and the 
habits of fifty years die hard. 

To the extent that it is still obsessed with political 
problems the Indian press is not a full-fledged press. 
It is true that some newspapers have come to realize 
that the public must be fed not only with political 
statements but also with entertainment and miscellan- 
eous information. Many weeklies have sprung up which 
cater to public interest in trivial matters: e.g. the 
Sunday Times of Madras, the Sunday edition of the 
Times of India, and the Illustrated Weekly of India, 
the most widely circulated magazine of this type. But 
such examples are stil] not too numerous. 


Mr. Mani has been Editor of the Hitavada of Nagpur since 
1936. He is Honorary General Secretary of the All India 
Newspaper Editors’ Conference, a Director of the Press Trust 
of India, and Vice President of the Indian and Eastern 
Newspaper Society. He has represented India in the United 
Nations General Assembly and Trustéeship Committee. 


The Indian Press Today 


Providing vigorous leadership in educating the masses in political activities, 
the press is one of the brightest hopes for democracy in India. 


The Indian press is served by the Press Trust of 
India (PTI) and by Reuters. The PTI was established 
by Indian newspapers to operate an internal and ex-’ 
ternal news service, and is a partner in the Reuters 
organization, with an office in London and a repre- 
sentative in New York. The Reuters agency has a 
special understanding of Indian conditions as it op- 
erated for over thirty years the Associated Press of 
India, which was purchased by the PTI in 1947. 

On an average about fifteen columns in eight-point 
type of foreign news are published daily in the Indian 
press. Foreign news is largely an objective recital of 
facts with very little comment of the kind found in 
correspondents’ dispatches to the American press. The 
front page of Indian newspapers is devoted to foreign 
news, There is a good deal of interest in America and 
the US Information Service supplements the material 
supplied by Reuters. On the whole, in the judgment 
of the present writer, who has studied newspapers in 
both England and the United States, the Indian press 
service gives a more comprehensive coverage of for- 
eign news than the average American or British news- 
paper, leaving aside such exceptional papers as the New 
York Times, New York Herald Tribune, and London 
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Times, As many Indian newspapers cannot afford to 
maintain Correspondents in the principal capitals of the 
world, there is Jess individual slanting of news than 
in the United States and other Western countries. 

usually long, comprehensive, 
In a sense they resemble 


Indian editorials are 


claborate, and argumentative 


the products of Western political pamphleteering in 


the nineteenth century. The short, snappy, and viva- 
cious tabloid article found in America and Britain is 
generally frowned on by Indian leader writers and also 
by the public, which was educated and fed by serious 
political propaganda in the days of British rule, and 


which still looks to the newspapers for guidance, Most 


editorials are diligently read even though they run to - 


a column and a half of cight-point type. Among the 
newspaper-reading classes the usual topic of discus- 
sion when the day is over is some item of news from 
India or other parts of the world. The long-drawn-out 
truce talks in Korea have been a subject of interested 
and animated discussion although full details were not 
carried owing to the high cost of cable transmission. 

Leading articles, at least in the English language 
press, are usually well written and reveal detailed and 
accurate knowledge of conditions in foreign countries. 
Leader writers keep themselves abreast of events by 
assiduously reading foreign newspapers and news maga- 
zines; the New York Times’ “The Week in Review” is 
a particular favorite, 

Many Indian newspapers publish extensive accounts 
of local news and particularly of meetings which are 
addressed by speakers, including many which are un- 
interesting and have little news value. Often, too, they 
publish the names of persons attending the meetings, 
which often leads to misunderstanding as no one has 
yet discovered a formula for measuring importance 
which will satisfy those whose names are omitted. 


Position of English Language Press 


The question is often asked: why should the leading 
newspapers of independent India be published in the 
English language? Should not the political education 
of the people be carried on in indigenous languages? 
There are a number of reasons for the dominance of 
the English language press. For one thing, telegraphic 
communications in India use the Roman alphabet and 
the Morse code, although recently attempts have been 
made at transmission in Hindi. The telegraphic cir- 
cuits of the news agencies still operate in the Roman 
alphabet. This gives the English language papers an ad- 
vantage in speed over their Indian language rivals. For 
example, if at 2 a.m. a long dispatch is received about 
some important event in the Korean war the English 
language paper can send it straight to the composing 
room while the Indian language paper must first have 
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it translated. Hence most Indian language papers car- 
ry only summarized accounts of the news. 

Moreover, the speed of typesetting is much greater 
in English. It is not uncommon for one compositor 
to turn out eight columns per shift in English, while 
in Indian languages the output is sometimes only three 
columns. This is due in part to the structure of the 
Indian languages. The Devanagiri script (Hindi) is 
considered to be an almost perfect alphabet because it 
can express any sound including a catcall, but it uses 
diacritical marks which slow down composition. 

In addition the Indian press depends largely on ad- 
vertisements of imported consumer goods, exported 
by large foreign concerns which naturally prefer to ad- 
vertise in media with which they are familiar. Recently 
many foreign advertisers have come to realize the value 
of using Indian language media, but the lion’s share 
of advertising still goes to English language papers. 

For all these reasons the English language press still 
holds a position of great influence even though the 
British have left India. This situation is likely to con- 
tinue for another fifteen or twenty years, as the lan- 


. guage of administration is still English, although it is 


hoped that by 1965 Hindi will replace it as the offi- 
cial language. 

Newspaper circulation in India cannot be compared 
with that in the Western world. The Times of India 
has the largest circulation (93,225).' This paper was 
originally owned by Messrs. Bennett and Coleman, a 
British concern, which sold out three years ago to Mr. 
Seth Ramakrishna Dalmia, an Indian industrial tycoon. 
So far as can be ascertained Mr. Dalmia has no con- 
tinuous political policy, although his sympathy for some 
vague Hindu revivalist movement is discernible in state- 
ments which he issues periodically and which are promi- 
nently featuyed in the Times of India. When it was 
under British control, the Times of India generally 
supported the Government of the day, with demonstra- 
tions of independence on minor issues. Today it is 
trying to shape itself as an opposition paper to the 
Nehru administration, though it is not clear on what 
issues it seeks to base its opposition. 

The Hindu of Madras is perhaps the most respected 
Indian newspaper, with a circulation of 63,202. It is 
controlled by a family of newspapermen headed by 
Mr. K. Srinivasan. Its format resembles that of the 
Times of London. Its news coverage is probably more 
extensive than that of any other Indian paper, and 
it has its own correspondents in London and New York. 
This paper is excellently edited and sets the highest 
standards of accuracy and objectivity in news report- 
ing. It is generally sympathetic toward the Congress 


1 All circulation figures are from the Audit Bureau of 
Circulation. 
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Party, though it seeks to maintain its independence 
on important issues, and it is a firm opponent of Com- 
munism in south India. 

Next to the Hindu comes the Birla chain of news- 
papers: the Hindustan Times of Delhi (circulation 
41,651), the Leader of Allahabad (circulation 8,915), 
and the Searchlight of Patna. These three papers with 
their Indian language editions are owned by Mr. G. D. 
Birla, the industrialist and financier. Fortunately he does 
not interfere much in the day-to-day operation of these 
newspapers although they must in general conform to 
the interests of his industrial ventures. The Hindustan 
Times is edited by Mr. Devadas Gandhi, the son of 
Mahatma Gandhi. It supports the Congress Party in 
general but criticizes the Prime Minister on minor is- 
sues. With its Hindi edition, the Hindustan, the Hindu- 
stan Times is the most important paper in the group. 
The three papers publish syndicated articles, but as a 
chain they have not been a conspicuous success. 

Another newspaper chain is that of Goenka, con- 
sisting of the Indian Express (circulation 44,469) and 
the Dinnamani (in Tamil; circulation 54,229), both of 
Madras, together with the National Standard of Bom- 
bay and the Delhi Express of Delhi, whose circulations 
are less impressive. This chain is controlled by Mr. 
Ramnath Goenka, a colorful figure in the newspaper 
world who was until recently a member of Parliament. 
His papers must frequently adjust their views to his 
changing policies, but he is generally a friend of the 
Congress Party, and is a confirmed opponent of Com- 
munism. This chain also has not been too successful 
as the Indian public has not reacted favorably to syn- 
dicated attempts to formulate opinion. 

There are other individual newspapers with consid- 


erable standing in India, The Tribune of Lahore,’ _ 


owned by a trust, is perhaps the most important paper 
in its area and wields extensive influence over the ad- 
ministration and the people of East Punjab. The Hit- 
avada of Nagpur, owned by the Servants of India So- 
ciety, occupies a similar position in Madhya Pradesh. 
The Hindustan Standard of Calcutta, with its sister edi- 
tion in Delhi, and the Ananda Bazar Patrika, a Bengali 
newspaper with a circulation of 89,229, again represent 
the views of a proprietor, Mr. Suresh Chandra Ma- 
jumdar. Though in periods of crisis there is considerable 
oscillation of policy, Mr. Majumdar’s papers are gen- 
erally friendly to the Congress Party. So are the Amrita 
Bazar Patrika of Calcutta and Allahabad and its Ben- 
gali edition, the Jugantar both controlled by Mr. Tushar 
Kanti Ghosh. 

Among the opposition papers may be mentioned the 
Blitz of Bombay, a bi-weekly with a circulation of 
42,902, which is well edited and specializes in sensa- 


2 Lahore is in Pakistan near the Indian border. 
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tional stories (not necessarily veracious) about the Gov- 
ernment and takes an almost savage line against the 
Congress Party. It is bitterly opposed to America and 
is to some extent pro-Sovict, although the evidence 
does not indicate that its editor and proprictors are 
believers in Communist ideals. Though widely read, 
this paper is not an influential organ of opinion; de- 
spite its opposition the Congress Party scored a notable 
victory in the recent elections in the city of Bombay. 

The Statesman of Calcutta occupies an important 
and unusual position. British-owned, with a circula- 
tion of 62,722, it is extremely well produced and is 
perhaps the only paper with a heavy concentration 
of foreign news. Until very recently it tried to adopt 
an ambivalent attitude toward India and Pakistan, 
as it has circulation in both countries, but there are 
signs that it is more Indian than neutral in its out- 
look. It has a healthy attitude of constructive criticism 
of the Government of the day. 


Attitudes Toward America 


. There is in India much respect for American politi- 

cal institutions and great admiration for the Ameri- 
can pioneering spirit and for the tremendous progress 
that Americans have made in industry and in raising 
standards of living in their own country and elsewhere. 
There is a genuine friendliness and a desire to know 
the Americans better. 

However, the Indian public is unable to reconcile 
the genuineness of American ideals with the State De- 
partment’s support of reactionary regimes in Asia. 
Asians still remember the days of colonial contro! and 
lay great emphasis on the theory that power should 
rest only in the hands of those who command the con- 
fidence of the people, which, as is well known, is not 
true of Bao Dai or Chiang Kai-shek. American policy 
toward Vietnam and China has caused no little con- 
cern among well wishers of America in India. Other- 
wise the general tone of the Indian press toward Amer- 
ica, except for opposition papers like the Blitz, is friend- 
ly. There is, indeed, some doubt about the propriety 
and efficacy of American diplomatic methods. Accus- 
tomed as the Indian public is to the British style of soft 
words and firm action, it is sometimes unable to ap- 
preciate the polemics which emanate from Capitol Hill 
on the activities of the Soviet Union. 

The question is frequently asked whether the Indian 
press is free from governmental control and interfer- 
ence. It is difficult to give a categorical answer. Many 
Indian newspapers support the Congress Party, which 
controls the central government and the governments 
of various states. Hence they are naturally inclined to 
support the Government of the day. There is every- 
where an intense anxiety to see that the infant democ- 


racy of India succeeds and is not beset by the prob- 
lems that have confronted the governments of China, 
Burma, and other countries of southeast Asia. 

It is perhaps true that some Indian newspapers are 
to suggestions from Ministers, not 
Ministers, but 
Doctrinaire believers in free- 


were rally arne nable 


in order to support the in the broad 
interests of the country 
dom of the press would no doubt resent such sugges- 
But when it 
Indian democracy was almost 
engulfed by 1947 and by ex- 
ternal troubles like the war in Kashmir and the intransi- 
gence of the Nizam of Hyderabad, 
thize with the majority of the Indian newspapers in their 
embarrass the Government. This does 
that the Indian press has been 
line. On occasions it has been 


tions from Ministers on editorial policy 
is remembered that the 
communal fanaticism in 
one can sympa- 
desire not to 
net mean however 
adopting a subservient 
extremely critical of the Government, and it has been 
a number of scandals in in- 


responsible for exposing 


ternal administration. 


The Press and the Government 


The opposition papers, notably the Blitz and its sis- 
ter publication the Atom, have consistently indulged 
in a campaign of strident attack unparalleled elsewhere 
in the world except in the days of Mr. Labouchere in 
England Because of these persistent attacks the Govern- 
ment of India was compelled to reconsider the consti- 


tutional provisions on freedom of the press. Its difficul- 


ties were accentuated by three judgments delivered by 
the courts. The Crossroads of Bombay, a pro-Commu- 
nist publication, was banned in the state of Madras 
and appealed against the order, which was set aside 
by the Court as infringing the fundamental 
right of freedom of the press. In another action, a court 
held that Master Tara Singh was not guilty of any of- 
fence even though he was engaged in promoting com- 
munal hatred. In a third case in Bihar, a judge ob- 
served that preaching of violence was not prohibited 


Supreme 


by the constitution 


In view of these judements the Government of India 
As even- 


introduced an amendment to the constitution 


tually enacted, this declares that the clause in the con- 


stitution guarantecing freedom of the press shall not 
iffect the operation of any existing law, or prevent the State 


from making anv low, in so far 


us such law 
of the right conferred by the 
terests of the security of the State, 


order, decency 


imposes reason- 
able restrictions on th Nereis 
said subclau tin the 
rn States, public 
to contempt of court, defamation 


friendly rel with for 


or morality, 


or inciter t to an offence 


The All Indian Newspaper Editors’ Conference, of 
which the present writer is the General Secretary, firm- 
ly opposed the bill and contended that these restrictions 
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were not necessary. The Indian press supported this 
stand, believing that the existing laws were sufficient 
to meet the emergencies indicated in the proposed 
amendment. It held that the utmost freedom to pub- 
lish news and comment about foreign relations was 
necessary for the proper education of the electorate, 
and that for scurrilous attacks on individuals, resort to 
the laws on libel and defamation was the proper rem- 
edy rather than legislation by the government. 

Because of opposition from the press, the Govern- 
ment was compelled to accept an amendment to its 
proposals, namely, the insertion of the word “reason- 
able” before “restrictions,” thus leaving it to. the courts 
to decide on the reasonableness and propriety of meas- 
ures to regulate the press. This was an important con- 
cession. Even so, the Indian Government has departed 
from established practices on freedom of the press 
obtaining in the United States and the United King- 
dom. Even organized Communist violence docs not ap- 
pear to be sufficient justification for these restrictions. 

This constitutional amendment, enacted in May 1951, 
was followed in the fall by the passage of a bill pro- 
posed by the Government to replace existing legisla- 
tion on the press, and entitled the Press (Objectionable 
Matter) Bill. Its object is to introduce a form of li- 
cense system and to impose financial penalties for the 
publication of objectionable matter. 

The bill authorizes the government to penalize the 
publication of matter which is likely to (1) incite or 
encourage any person to resort to violence or sabo- 
tage for the purpose of overthrowing or undermining 
the government established by law in India or in any 
state or area; (2) incite or encourage any person to 
commit murder, sabotage, or any offense involving vio- 
lence; (3) incite or encourage any person to inter- 
fere with the supply and distribution of food or other 
essential commodities or with essential services; (4) 
seduce any member of the armed forces or the police 
forces from his allegiance or his duty, or prejudice the 
recruiting of persons to serve in any such force, or 
prejudice the discipline of any such force; (5) pro- 
mote feelings of enmity or hatred between different 
groups in India; or (6) which is grossly indecent, scur- 
rilous, or obscene, or intended for blackmail. 

The press in India opposed the bill because, in its 
view, points (1) and (2) were covered by existing 
law; point (3) would strike at even legitimate trade 
union activities in so-called essential industries; and 
point (6) would give governmental protection to men in 
authority who are attacked by the press but who do 
not want the publicity of libel proceedings. Under this 
bill the government may demand that a newspaper 
which publishes objectionable matter deposit as a se- 
curity a sum of money to be determined by a District 
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and Sessions Judge, ic., by the highest judicial au- 
thority in the country next to the High Court. In such 
cases a competent officer of the state may file a com- 
plaint, and if he can make a prima facie case the Dis- 
trict Judge will issue a show-cause notice to the of- 
fender. The newspaper may, if it wishes, insist on a 
trial in which the judge will be aided by a jury of 
journalists. The newspaper has the right of appeal to 
the High Court. While the procedure prescribed in the 
bill shows special solicitude for the position of the 
press, the very existence of such a law tends to in- 
still fear in the minds of newspapermen. 

In a country where the democratic experiment is 
being tried on an unprecedented scale it may be true 
that there should be some voluntary restrictions on 
the freedom of the press. In a country which seeks to 
build a secular democracy and which is faced by com- 
munal fanaticism in a neighboring state there is ample 
justification for expecting Indian newspapers to exer- 
cise the greatest caution in news and comment about 
the various communities in India. In a country where, 
in certain areas, there is recognized Communist influ- 
ence the newspapers have to exercise the greatest re- 
straint. While these considerations are fully recognized, 
the press in India feels that the objects of the bill could 
have been served by the existing laws of the land and 
that special legislation of this kind is not necessary. 

Since this law has been on the statute book no serious 
action, so far as can be ascertained, has been taken 
against the Indian press. During the election campaign 
Indian newspapers were allowed to carry on propa- 
ganda for the parties of their choice, and in the city 
of Bombay Blitz and Atom conducted a furious cam- 
paign against the Government without suffering any 
reprisal under the press law. It is to the credit of the 
Indian Government that while it has armed itself with 
these powers it has not sought to utilize them for 
party advantage. 

Yet the very existence of such a law threatens the 
liberty of the press. No one can foretell what kind 
of government may be in power in ten vears’ time. 


There are parties in India which do not believe in free- 
dom of the press and which do believe in regimenta- 
tion. They do not have very much mass support at pres- 
ent but they may gain support in years to come, and 
if they come into power such measures as the press 
law may be misused. On these grounds the Indian 
press has demanded the repeal of the law. When the 
atmosphere becomes more normal the question may be 
reconsidered, and the Indian Government may be in- 
duced to withdraw this measure and to put itself in 
line with democratic practices in other countries. 

In order to ensure voluntary restraints which will help 
build the prestige of the Indian press, two organiza- 
tions are working to raise professional standards, The 
All-India Newspaper Editors’ Conference is more or 
less a publishers’ organization, and represents 80 per- 
cent of the newspaper circulation in India. It has on 
various occasions tried to impose voluntary codes re- 
garding the publication of news and comment which 
might endanger good relations between the communi- 
ties, and these efforts have met with a considerable 
measure of success. The Indian Federation of Working 
Journalists, an organization of the guild type, is largely 
concerned with the improvement of working conditions. 

The outlook of the Indian press is bright. Perhaps 
in no other country of southern Asia is the press such a 
potent medium of public instruction. The vast masses 
of India have to be educated to discharge their politi- 
cal functions in the new state. Hence the power of the 
Indian press may be expected to expand greatly as In- 
dian democracy develops. It is fitting that future lead- 
ership should be in the hands of the Indian language 
press which will reach the masses. 

Surveying its general performance so far, it may be 
said that the Indian press with all its drawbacks has 
discharged ably and efficiently its duties as a protector 
of the democratic way of life. Its most striking feature 
is its firm adherence to democratic ideals and its re- 
sistance to attempts at dictatorial and totalitarian con- 
trol. In the press of India lies a bright hope for the 
progress of Indian democracy. 


India Argues with Kashmir 


BY RICHARD LEONARD PARK 


Chief Minister of Jammu and 
Kashmir, has had close and friendly relations with 
India. Yet he recently shot a bolt into India’s political 
heart at its most tender and vulnerable spot—commu- 
nalism. While addressing a public meeting on April 10, 


Dr. Park is a Fellow of the Middle East Institute who has 
been studying political conditions in India for five years. 
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1952 at Ranbirsinghpura, a town four miles from the 
Pakistan border, Abdullah stated his firm conviction 
that Kashmir’s accession to India must remain restricted 
to the fields of defense, external affairs, and communi- 
cations. Such a statement would have gained no special 
attention had it not been for the reasons given by Ab- 
dullah to bolster his conclusion. “We are prepared to 
welcome application of India’s Constitution in its en- 
tirety,” he said, “once we are satisfied that the grave 
113 
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of communalism has been finally dug in India. Of that 
we are not clear yet.” 

Nothing could have been better calculated to arouse 
the ire of the Indian public. The communal issue was 
the subject of nationwide debate during the recent gen- 
eral election. Communalism, in Indian terms, denotes 
political action motivated primarily by religious con- 
siderations. The partition of India and the founding of 
Pakistan were consequences of what Indians call ‘“com- 
muna! politics.” Gandhi stressed toleration of religious 
beliefs and worked for a united India in which citizens 
of all faiths could join in mutual effort for the fulfill- 
ment of the national ideal. Prime Minister Nehru, even 
more than Gandhi, has fought all communal elements 
in independent India, with the aim of building a strictly 
secular state. For Nehru and for many in India, Abdul- 
lah’s Kashmir was proof of the success of the secular 
ideal, for this predorninantly Moslem state chose to re- 
main allied with India, where Moslems are in the mi- 
nority, in preference to joining its Islamic neighbor, 
Pakistan 

During the general election Nehru chose to emohasize 
the dangers of communalism rather than those of Com- 
munism or of economic deterioration. Abdullah’s Kash- 
mir and India’s forty million Moslems were the mi- 
nority groups for whom Nehru sought to assure securi- 
ty by testing the communal issue at the polls. The 
election results seemed to give conclusive evidence that 
the communal parties—i.e., Hindu and Sikh parties 
did not have much support in India and that the 
goal of a secular state was a near-reality. In this con- 
text of general satisfaction with the election results, 
Sheikh Abdullah chose to accuse India of being weak 
in the very sector in which India felt she had shown 
her greatest courage and strength of purpose. 

Prime Minister Nehru’s comment on the Sheikh’s 
statement was moderate in the extreme. The close per- 
sonal friendship and long political cooperation between 
the two leaders may explain this moderation. Nehru 
said that while he was “not quite happy” about the 
tone of the speech, all should realize that no speech 
should be read out of context. Many of Nehru’s fellow- 
citizens Abdullah. The 
newspapers which for years had praised Abdullah and 


were less tolerant of same 


his party, the National Conference, in relation to the 
crisis with Pakistan, turned overnight into biting critics 
of the Sheikh. Considering the content of this parti- 
cular speech, such a reaction was natural. But one 
must not forget that the Kashmir issue is still in the 
hands of the United Nations and Indian press com- 
ments would be as useful to Pakistan's case as would 


Abdullah's speech itself. Needless to say, Pakistan has 
exploited all elements of the incident to the benefit of 


her own case on Kashmir. 
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Abdullah’s attempt to amplify and clarify his first 
speech by means of a second given in Srinagar on 
April 18 did not help very much. In the second speech 
he stated: 

To say that Kashmir would join Pakistan is to put too 
much premium on optimism, because the people of Kashmir 
know where their destiny lies. . . . Those who think that com- 
munalism docs not exist in India [however] are very much 
mistaken. While in Pakistan the communal forces have been 
active ever since the country was partitioned, in India germs 
of communalism are still living. Let those who are trying 
their utmost to fight communalism in India be not oblivious 
of this fact. 


In addition, Abdullah emphasized the anti-communal 
leadership of Nehru in such a way as to question the 
strength of the movement after Nehru should leave 
India’s political scene. The implication, of course, 
was that Nehru, more than the Indian people, was re- 
sponsible for the anti-communal program in India. 

The purpose of the second speech was to assure India 
that Kashmir’s destiny lay with India, and to disen- 
chant any in Pakistan who might have felt that Ab- 
dullah was ready to do political business with Pakistan. 
But the fact remains that Abdullah in no way lightened 
his criticisms of those remaining communal forces in 
India which gave rise originally to the opinion of Kash- 
miris that accession to India must remain limited and 
chat India must not presume to enter the field of Kash- 
mir’s internal affairs. 
Kashmir and the Indian Constitution 

The argument given by Abdullah has deep roots. At 
the time of constitution-making in India, Abdullah him- 
self insisted that the application of the Indian consti- 
tution to Kashmir be strictly limited. Internal affairs, 
he stated, were the business pf Kashmiris; he argued 
in particular that Part III, the Bill of Fundamental 
Rights, should not apply to Kashmir. Perhaps in rec- 
ognition of the unique circumstances surrounding the 
status of Kashmir’s accession, Nehru and the consti- 
tution-makers agreed with the Sheikh, and at the same 
time gave the state of Jammu and Kashmir nominated 
seats in both houses of the Indian Parliament. Why, 
say some erstwhile critics of Abdullah, should Kashmiris 
have such privileges in the Indian Parliament if they 
are unwilling to abide by the spirit of the constitution 
upon which that Parliament is based? Further, if Kash- 
miris are so suspicious of the political motivations of 
their Indian neighbors, why, say some even more out- 
spoken critics, should India devote so much effort and 
expenditure to preserving Kashmir’s integrity and in- 
dependence? 

These, indeed, may not be the deepest roots of the 
argument. It should be borne in mind that Abdullah's 
first speech was given in the Hindu-majority district of 
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Jammu, where the Praja Parishad (Peopie’s Associa- 
tion), representing Hindu-Kashmiri landed and com- 
mercial interests, has its greatest strength. During the 
recent Kashmir election the Praja Parishad did its best 
—unsuccessfully—to decrease the strength of Abdullah's 
National Conference Party. This is one strand of the 
argument. 

Much more important, but directly related, has been 
the effort of the Abdullah regime to redistribute the 
lands in Kashmir without compensation to landlords. 
Most of the landlords of Kashmir are Hindus; the Praja 
Parishad is their spokesman. The constitution of India 
provides that compensation shall be paid to landlords 
in the process of land tenure reform. So long as internal 
affairs are the business of the Kashmir government 
alone, and so long as these provisions of the Indian 
constitution do not apply in Kashmir, the Abdullah re- 
gime can feel legally secure in carrying out its land 
program. Apply the Indian constitution, in toto, and it 
would appear that compensation to landlords, as well 
as other individual rights guaranteed by the constitution, 
would apply in Kashmir. Here is the deepest root of 
Abdullah’s “communalism” speech. The difficulty goes 
beyond the land issue to the realm of fears held by some 
critics that Abdullah is neo-Communist advised and in- 
clined; the more Kashmir’s “independence” can be 
maintained, the further can the “progressive” develop- 
ment in Kashmir be carried. 

The National Conference Party’s argument on land 

tenure reform is most clearly stated in a recently is- 
sued report of the Kashmir Land Compensation Com- 
mittee, chaired by the influential Revenue Minister, 
Mirza Afzal Beg. In part this report states: 
Tillers to whom excess land, of which his proprietors are 
expropriated, is transferred in ownership right, are an indi- 
gent, impoverished and much exploited class by themselves. 
No question of recovering the price of lands from them 
arises. As a State with limited resources, we are too poor 
to pay compensation from out of State revenues. The finan- 
cial liability will be of a very serious nature and payment 
itself will prove incalculably mischievous. . . . / Apart from 
these considerations, there is no moral, economic or social 
basis for compensation. We have therefore recommended that 
both on principle and policy payment of compensation to 
expropriated proprictors is not desirable. Payment of compen- 
sation would perpetuate the present inequitable distribution 
of wealth. : 

This significant report was discussed in the Kashmir 
Constituent Assembly in late March of this year and 
resulted in a spate of lengthy and critical comments in 
the Indian press. The Hindu, perhaps the most influ- 
ential and respected paper in India, and essentially 
conservative, concluded editorially (March 29, 1952) : 
Neither equity nor the overriding interest of the people 
as a whole can be pleaded in justification of total denial 
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of compensation. . . . Though the Kashmir Government 
and their [Land Compensation] Committee sport the lan- 
guage of socialism, it should be clear that they have been 
influenced not by economic or social considerations, but by 
political factors, particularly the desire to impress the agri- 
cultural poor in the part of Kashmir which is under Pak- 
istan. . . . But the payment of compensation is obligatory 
under the Indian Constitution. It is no doubt true that Kash- 
mir has aceeded to India only in regard to specified sub- 
jects and it has been claimed that she is not bound by 
our Fundamental Rigots. But India cannot look on unper- 
turbed should a fundamental principle to which she at- 
taches so much importance be set at naught in a State on 
whose behalf she has undertaken many strenuous and costly 
obligations. 


Land Reform in Kashmir and India 


Land distribution under the Kashmir Land Acquisi- 
tion Act of 1950 has been carried on in an ad hoc aman- 
ner by applying the loose rule of thumb that every cul- 
tivating tenant should be allowed to take ownership of 
all land that he had been cultivating up to a limit of 
20 acres. This rule favored the more prosperous farm- 
ers who worked farms of close to the 20-acre limit. Cul- 
tivating landlords were allowed to keep a maximum of 
20 to 22 acres, plus orchards, This rule applied to farm- 
ers who in fact were cultivating lands at the time of 
the enforcement of the act. Landless laborers were elig- 
ible for lands formerly owned by landlords who held 
in excess of the maximum 20 acres. About 10,000 land- 
lords, mostly Hindu, were affected, and a mere hand- 
ful of large landowners. It is reported that only about 
400 landlords in Kashmir held more than 125 acres 
each; most of these, of course, were Hindus. 

To Abdullah and his followers the campaign waged 
in India to convince Kashmir that she should apply 
the principles of the Indian constitution when dealing 
with problems such as land tenure appeared to be a 
“communal argument” based on the fact that the ex- 
propriated landlords were mostly Hindus. The idea 
that in ignoring the interests of Kashmir Hindu land- 
lords in favor of the Moslem farmers Abdullah him- 
self could be accused of communalism does not seem 
to have impressed itself upon the Sheikh. 

Kashmir has been credited with having gone ahead 
with her land reform with more vigor than India; the 
constitutional provision requiring compensation to land- 
lords in India has been criticized as a measure un- 
justly favoring the “landed, vested interests.” But on 
closer examination it appears that India has chosen 
to pursue land reform in accordance with three princi- 
ples: (1) thorough investigation of the very complex 
facts of land tenure; (2) execution of reforms at the 
state level in order to assure full consideration of local 
peculiarities in the land tenure systems; (3) provision 
of moderate compensation as a matter of equity to 


landlords. In Kashmir the opposite view has been 
accepted: no compensation; rapid land reform and im- 
mediate political advantage; Iet the inequities take 
care of themselves. India, rather than Kashmir, seems 
to have accepted the democratic, if time-consuming and 
thus politically hazardous, path toward the stable 
adjustment of her land problem, This basic disagree- 
ment in attitudes toward economic and social reforms 
now stands out as the major obstacle to closer coopera- 
tion between Abdullah's Kashmir and India. Com- 
munalism appears to be the scapegoat and the hard 
problems of alternative approaches to state develop- 
ment are the real issues at stake. 

The Hindu's comments on land reform in Kashmir 
and on Abdullah's speech on communalism in India 
should be read in this context. The Hindu’s editors 
were more calm and logical in their arguments than 
were editors of other Indian papers. The Amrita Bazar 
Patrika and the Hindustan Standard, both of Calcutta, 
were less willing to argue coolly. Dr. Shyama Prasad 
Mookerjee, leader of the Jan Sangh (People’s Party), 
was quoted as saying that Abdullah’s communalism 
speech “is a staggering disclosure of the inner working 
of his mind.” Asoka Mehta, General Secretary of the 
Socialist Party, commented that the Kashmir Prime 
Minister ignored the “dynamics of the [communal] 
situation,” adding that the fight against communal in- 
terests was a process in which “we can expect the 
cooperation of Sheikh Abdullah and the people of 
Kashmir.” Many of these editorials did not join the 
land reform issue to the Shcikh’s communalism speech, 
but most competent observers saw the close relation. 

Other economic problems, such as the question of 
trade and commerce between India and Kashmir, 
were in the background of the dispute. The mercantile 
community in Kashmir claims to be working under the 
handicap of a customs barrier raised by the Kashmir 
government against the import of Indian goods. The 
President of the Jammu Chamber of Commerce, Girhar- 
ilal Anand, a Hindu, recently called for the financial 
integration of Jammu and Kashmir with India and a 
removal of the Kashmir customs duties. 

Sheikh Abdullah’s speeches on communalism have 
had the healthy consequence of opening to debate the 
internal operations of the Kashmir government. Pre- 
viously, the India-Pakistan conflict over the accession 
of Kashmir had so dominated discussion that these 
internal issues were ignored. Now those in Kashmir 
who have reservations concerning their connections with 
India have a lead from their Prime Minister on the 
measure of disagreement which can be voiced. In India, 
Abdullah's criticism has loosened the tongues of whose 
who feel that an inordinate amount of expenditure 
and time has been devoted to the Kashmir dispute at 
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the expense of refugees in East Punjab and West Bengal, 
the serious economic problems of the entire country, 
and the social reforms so badly in need of immediate 
attention. Those in India wha feel strongly about the 
Fundamental Rights provisions of the constitution also 
are now given an opportunity to criticize Kashmir’s 
negative attitude toward the Republic’s ideals. 

There can be no doubt that Abdullah’s frankness, 
even if politically ill advised, has released the tension in 
those Hindus in India who never really trusted Ab- 
dullah in the first place. In this sense, communalism 
most certainly is not completely solved in India. Nor 
can it be reasonably expected that the scars of the 
partition should have healed so soon, or that feelings 
which resulted in widespread rioting, murder, arson, 
and rape so recently as 1947-48 should have abated 
fully as yet. But at the same time, responsible persons 
in India and Kashmir, which certainly includes both 
Nehru and Abdullah, continue to see their future in 
terms of a close alliance. The present issue is the nature 
of that alliance. It may be fortunate, paradoxically, 
that Abdullah should have raised the major issue in a 
manner certain to arouse the extremes of disagreement 
which still remain between India and Kashmir. 

Hitherto there has seemed to be every likelihood that 
the Kashmir dispute would eventually die down and 
that, with the passage of time and political consolida- 
tion, it would eventually be settled in favor of India. 
Sheikh Abdullah has opened a debate the full extent 
and consequences of which cannot be determined. The 
immediate benefit goes to Pakistan. There is reason to 
believe, however, that the artificial atmosphere of 
harmony having been dissipated, India and Abdullah's 
Kashmir may enter a period of negotiation to resolve 
certain important differences which for a long time 
have simmered beneath the surface. 
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